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get that fact from Ambroise. Mr. Edwards's cogently argued conclu-
sion can hardly be improved:
A further conclusion follows. Taken together, these passages about Agoland
do much more than prove a negative. As the writer of the Itinerarium does
not realize in one place that Agoland was a Saracen, and yet in a later
passage correctly describes him as a Saracen, he must have been prompted
in the later passage. Yet he was not prompted by the Estoire. Consequently
he must have been prompted by something else. Gaston Paris was there-
fore following a sound instinct when he remarked upon the "contradic-
tion" implicit between these two passages. How is this "contradiction" to
be explained? How is it possible that a writer should both know and not
know the same fact? The most natural explanation in this case seems to
be the one which normally accounts for the same phenomenon in other
writers. One is driven to the conclusion that the compiler of the Itinerarium
was not an original author, but was reproducing an original author whose
allusions, if they happened not to be clear in themselves, he did not always
understand. It was presumably by this original author that the writer of
the Itinerarium was prompted when he correctly described Agoland, in
his second reference, as a leader of the Saracens.21
A similar confusion on the part of the author of the Itinerarium ap-
pears in the references to Gamier de Naplouse. At one point (p. 267)
he clearly considers that Garnier de Naplouse and the Master of the
Hospital were two separate and distinct persons. A little later (p. 371)
he refers to Garnier de Naplouse as Master of the Hospital. Thus,
observes Mr. Edwards, he seems both to know and not to know the
same fact. Obviously, too, such inadvertencies as these and others
pointed out by Mr. Edwards are hardly compatible with the hypothesis
that Richard of Holy Trinity worked out his book on the basis of rough
notes made during the course of the campaign.
A matter to which Miss Norgate gives much careful attention, but
which Mr. Edwards passes over lightly, is the considerable number
of passages in the Estoire de la guerre sainte where the poet refers to
an unidentified written source for his material, using phrases such as
"si dist Pestoire," "go dist li livres," "si com testemoine la letre" and
the like. Miss Norgate considers the frequency of such phrases as
corroborative evidence of her theory that Ambroise was translating
21 Edwards, of. cit., p. 63.